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of    "Take   a    Boy   Fishing." 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 
Director 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


WHY  NOT  take  a  boy  fishing? 

Before  answering  that  question  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  answer 
this  one: 

What  IS  a  boy? 

Between  the  innocence  of  babyhood  and  the  dignity  of  manhood  we 
find  a  delightful  creature  called  a  boy.  Boys  come  in  assorted  sizes, 
weights  and  colors,  but  all  boys  have  the  same  creed :  To  enjoy  every 
second  of  every  minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day  and  to  protest  with 
noise  (their  only  weapon)  when  their  last  minute  is  finished  and  the 
adult  males  pack  them  off  to  bed  at  night. 

Boys  are  found  everywhere — on  top  of,  underneath,  inside  of,  climb- 
ing on,  swinging  front,  running  around,  or  jumping  to.  Mothers  love 
them,  little  girls  hate  them,  older  sisters  and  brothers  tolerate  them, 
adults  ignore  them,  and  Heaven  protects  them.  A  boy  is  Truth  with 
dirt  on  its  face,  Beauty  with  a  cut  on  its  finger,  Wisdom  with  bubble 
gum  in  his  hair,  and  the  Hope  of  the  future  with  a  frog  in  his  pocket. 

A  boy  is  a  composite — he  has  the  appetite  of  a  horse,  the  digestion 
of  a  sword  swallower,  the  energy  of  a  pocket-size  atomic  bomb,  the 
curiosity  of  a  cat,  the  lungs  of  a  dictator,  the  imagination  of  a  Paul 
Bunyan,  the  shyness  of  a  violet,  the  audacity  of  a  cracker,  and  when  he 
makes  something  he  has  five  thumbs  on  each  hand. 

He  likes  ice  cream,  knives,  saws,  Christmas,  comic  books,  the  boy 
across  the  street,  woods,  water  (in  its  natural  habitat),  large  animals, 
Mother  and  Dad,  trains,  Saturday  mornings,  and  fire  engines.  He  is  not 
much  for  company,  schools,  books  without  pictures,  music  lessons,  neck- 
ties, barbers,  girls,  overcoats,  adults,  or  bedtime. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise,  or  so  late  to  supper.  Nobody  else  gets 
so  much  fun  out  of  trees,  dogs,  and  breezes.  Nobody  else  can  cram  into 
one  pocket  a  rusty  knife,  a  half-eaten  apple,  3  feet  of  string,  an  empty 
marble  sack,  2  gum  drops,  and  6  cents. 

A  boy  is  a  magical  creature — you  can  lock  him  out  of  your  work- 
shop, but  you  can't  lock  him  out  of  your  heart.  Might  as  well  give 
up — he  is  your  captor,  your  jailer,  your  boss,  and  your  master — a 
freckle-faced,  pint-sized,  cat-chasing  bundle  of  noise.  But  when  you 
come  home  at  night  with  only  the  shattered  pieces  of  your  hopes  and 
dreams,  he  can  mend  them  like  new  with  the  two  magic  words — 
"Hi   Dad!" 

And  we  might  add  that  he  is  the  conservationist  of  tomorrow  on  which 
will  depend  the  fate  of  this  world's  fish  and  game  ...  all  our  natural 
wildlife  for  that  matter. 

So  take  him  fishing !  Aside  from  the  delight  it  will  afford  him,  you'll 
find  your  own  pleasure  more  than  doubled  in  watching  him,  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  natural  bent  for  burbling  endeavor,  his  embryonic  sports- 
manship, and  his  wide-eyed  tribute  to  your  own  prowess  as  an  angler. 

Take  a  boy  fishing  .  .  .  teach  him  to  fish,  and  you  can  quit  worrying 
about  the  man  into  which  he'll  develop.  Interest  a  boy  in  fishing  and 
hunting  and  you  can  forget  his  exposure  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Teach 
him  good  sportsmanship  and  you'll  teach  him  to  become  a  true  conserva- 
tionist. 
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Seventeen   nice  flounders.    The  reward   of  a  few   hours  sport.    This   is  considered   a  fair  to 
average    catch.     When    conditoins    are    right,    amazing    catches    can    be    made. 


The  big  flounder  runs  are  getting  started  along 
the  Gulf  coast  and  gigging  is  the  time-honored  way 
of  taking  the  big  flatfish.  Oldtimers  will  recall  the 
days  when  flounderers  used  to  gather  fat  pine  knots 
which  they  carried  in  baskets  and  used  as  torches 
but  the  twinkling  offshore  light  of  a  gasoline  lantern 
is  today's  badge  of  a  gigger. 

There's  something  about  wading  a  coastal  flat 
on  a  pitch-black  night  with  a  rising  tide  pushed 
by  a  gentle  offshore  wind  lapping  about  your  feet 
that  makes  floundering  downright  companionable. 

Flounderers  generally  work  groups  of  three  or 
four.  They  spread  out  several  yards  apart  and 
move  forward  in  a  line  searching  the  shallow 
water  for  the  telltale  leaf-like  outline  of  a  flounder 
buried  under  a  half-inch  of  sand. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  lots  of  fun  and  the  only 
equipment  necessary  is  a  lantern  and  gigs  or  spears. 
Most  flounderers  wear  old  tennis  shoes  to  protect 
their  feet  from  oyster  shells. 

The  floor  of  the  Gulf  along  the  shallow  shores  is 
alive  with  activity  by  night.    As  the  flounderers 


move  along  they  see  the  jeweled  eyes  of  darting 
shrimp.  Young  channel  mullet  feeding  in  small 
school  skitter  away  in  haste  as  the  line  moves  for- 
ward. Big  blue  crabs  back  off  with  claws  raised 
menacingly  and  the  experienced  flounderer  taps  each 
crab  gently  with  the  spear  end  of  his  gig.  It's  easy 
to  tell  when  a  crab  has  freshly  shed  its  shell.  For 
many  flounderers,  a  half-dozen  or  often  a  dozen 
soft-shell  crabs  are  a  by-product  of  this  interesting 
sport. 

It's  wise,  in  floundering  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out 
for  stingrays.  They  constitute  the  only  occupational 
hazard  in  gigging  for  flounders.  The  flat,  diamond- 
shaped  ray  packs  a  poisonous  wallop  in  the  form 
of  a  multi-barbed  slimy  spine.  Once  imbedded  in 
calf  or  foot,  only  surgery  can  remove  it. 

Flounders  of  the  Gulf  coast  and  Florida  are  closely 
related  to  the  Winter  flounders  which  furnish  top 
sport  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Carolinas  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Southern  flounders  do  a  lot  of  migrating, 
making  their  way  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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Starting     out.      The     gasoline     lantern 
flounderer.     Millard    Falcon,   left,   and    hi 
fire    up    the    lantern    in    preparation    for 


the  badge  of  the 
jrother  Tom  Falcon, 
night's    gigging. 


board  from  early  April  to  late  summer.  The  big  runs 
in  the  Gulf  start  in  late  June  or  early  July  and  con- 
tinue through  August  and  September. 

Aside  from  being  a  delicious  food  fish,  the  flounder 
has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  ocean's 
strangest  inhabitants.  As  young  fish  their  eyes  are 
in  normal  position,  on  either  side  of  the  head.  As 
they  grow  older,  flounders  swim  on  one  side  and 
one  eye  slowly  shifts  over  the  top  of  the  head  and 
comes  to  rest  beside  the  other.  Nature  has  also  en- 
dowed flounders  with  the  ability  to  change  coloring 
to  a  certain  degree.  This  mottled  brown  flatfish  with 
white  underside  burrows  under  the  sand  and  re- 
mains covered  with  only  a  small  portion  of  its  head 
and  eyes  above  the  sand.  If  a  shrimp  or  some  other 
convenient  prey  swims  nearby,  the  flounder  darts 
with  great  speed  from  its  bed  and  captures  it.  The 
empty  bed  leaves  a  telltale  print  of  the  fish's  body. 

There  are  lots  of  barbed  spears  for  sale  but 
stay  clear  of  them  if  you  intend  to  try  floundering. 
Use  a  standard  gig  which  you  can  buy  or  make 
for  yourself.  This  means  a  three  or  four-foot  pole 
with  a  nine-inch  barbless  spear;  the  pole  should 
be  slightly  thicker  than  a  broomstick.  When  a 
flounder  is  spotted,  the  gig  is  driven  in  with  a 
quick  downward  thrust  and  the  flounder  is  kept 
pinned  to  the  sand. 

The  easiest  way  to  remove  a  fish  after  it  has  been 
gigged  is  to  work  one  hand  through  the  sand  under 
the  fish  and  grasp  the  spear  which  has  completely 
penetrated.  The  splashing  fish  puts  up  a  lot  of  com- 
motion but  can't  escape.  Then  the  shaft  is  turned 
spear-end  up  and  imbedded  in  the  sand  until  a 
stringer  is  passed  through  the  flounder's  mouth  and 
gill.  When  safely  on  the  stringer  the  fish  is  shaken 
loose  to  the  water.  The  fish  are  trailed  behind  the 
fishermen  on  a  long  stringer  usually  tied  to  the  belt. 


It  is  advisable  to  handle  flounders  with  care.   They 
have  a  mean  set  of  teeth  and  can  inflict  a  severe  bite. 

The  tide  is  the  principal  thing  in  making  a  night's 
catch  a  good  one.  Flounders  feed  mostly  on  food  that 
is  stirred  up  or  swept  in  by  an  incoming  tide.  They's 
pretty  inactive  during  low  water,  generally  laying 
up  in  deep  spots  waiting  to  move  in  when  the  flats 
are  covered  by  the  incoming  tide. 

The  wind  means  a  lot,  too.  Watch  for  prevailing 
winds  and  work  the  favored  beaches.  The  best  com- 
bination of  wind  and  tide  is  an  inshore  wind  push- 
ing an  inbound  tide.  Both  wind  and  tide  move  food 
in.   That's  when  the  flounders  are  really  near  shore. 

One  floundering  trip  at  Grand  Isle  stands  out 
in  my  mind.  Our  party  moved  along  slowly 
through  the  shallow  water,  wading  four  abreast 
across  the  tide-inundated  sand  flat.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  the  blackness  broken  only  by  the  orange- 
white  light  from  our  gasoline  lantern.  The  light 
cast  weird  shadows  across  the  water  and  illum- 
inated the  sand  bottom  which  was  covered  with 
just  a  few  inches  of  water. 

Although  the  night  was  black  as  pitch,  the  light 
from  our  Coleman  lantern  clearly  revealed  the  busy 
nocturnal  marine  life  on  the  sprawling  coastal  flat. 
Tom  Falcon  carried  the  lantern  at  waist  level.  The 
shallow  water  was  transparent  immediately  in  front 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  lantern. 

We  moved  along  slowly  through  the  calf-deep 
water,  our  eyes  fastened  searchingly  to  the  floor  of 
the  Gulf.  Each  of  us  carried  a  gig. 

Occasionally  I  stopped  dead  to  tap  a  crab  with 
my  gig.  They  shed  their  shells  to  grow  and  when 
taken  immediately  after  shedding  the  tough  outer 
shell,  they  are  delicious  to  eat.  They're  called  soft- 
shells  at  this  in-between  stage.  A  tap  of  the  spear 
is  all  that's  necessary  to  know  which  are  hard  and 
which  are  soft. 

Suddenly  I  leaned  forward  and  rammed  my  gig 
downward,  the  shaft  centered  on  a  large  leaf-like 


Flounderers  move  out.  Left  to  right,  Tom  Falcon,  Millard 
Falcon  and  Melvin  Duffy  prepare  to  wade  the  sand  flats  at 
Grand   Isle   in   search   of  flounders. 
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outline  in  the  sand  before  me.  There  was  a  violent 
splashing  as  the  gig  drove  home  and  I  knew  I  had  a 
flounder.  Tom  handed  the  lantern  to  his  brother  and 
helped  me  retrieve  my  fish. 

"Not  a  door  mat,"  murmured  Tom,  as  he  deftly 
slipped  the  guide  of  a  stringer  through  the  flounder's 
mouth,  "but  he'll  go  a  good  two  pounds." 

The  flounder  lashed  about.  Millard  held  the  lan- 
tern to  one  side  so  that  salt  spray  wouldn't  crack 
the  hot  glass  hood.  The  fish  slid  down  the  stringer 
into  the  water  and  Tom  tied  the  stringer  to  his  belt. 

He  took  the  lantern  from  Millard  and  we  moved 
on.  The  flounder  trailed  behind  us  under  tow.  The 
long  stringer  is  a  convenient  way  to  handle  flounders. 

"Do  you  always  get  off  to  such  a  good  start  around 
Grand  Isle?"  I  asked.  We'd  only  been  in  the  water 
a  few  minutes. 

Both  Tom  and  Millard  laughed. 

"I've  seen  nights  when  we  could  have  loaded  a 
boat  with  nice  big  flounder,"  said  Millard,  "and 
other  nights  when  we  were  lucky  to  find  a  few." 


The  leaf-like  outline  of  a  flounder  buried  under  the  sand  gives 
it  away.  The  gig  is  shot  home  and  the  flatfish  is  pinned  to  the 
bottom,  ready  for  the   stringer. 


Our  conversation  was  interrupted  when  Tom 
pulled  up  short  and  jabbed  his  gig  into  a  flounder 
that  was  barely  perceptible  in  the  sand.  Nature  has 
given  this  mottled  brown  flatfish  with  the  white 
underside  unexcelled  protective  coloring. 

This  one  had  buried  itself  in  the  sand  with  only 
its  head  out.  Tom's  gig  had  nailed  it  solidly  and  we 
gathered  around  to  watch  the  fish  as  it  was  lifted 
from  the  water,  strung  and  released  from  the  barb- 
less  spear. 

"Darn  near  stepped  on  that  one,"  said  Tom  as 
he  handed  the  lantern  to  my  brother  Mel  to  hold. 

Mel  asked  if  he  had  ever  stepped  on  one.  A 
spooked  flounder  can  escape  with  terrific  speed  and 
his  first  thrashing  forward  leap  usually  hopelessly 
muddies  the  water  and  assures  his  escape. 

"I've  stepped  on  a  lot  of  them,"  Tom  admitted. 
"Gives  you  a  quite  a  fright.    Once  a  big  one — big 


as  a  door  mat — upset  me.  Ruined  my  lantern  when 
I  fell  in  the  water  and  I  had  to  wade  a  mile  in  the 
dark  to  get  back  to  my  car." 

We  moved  on  again,  strung  out  abreast  and  watch- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  sand  flat  for  the  leaflike  out- 
line of  a  flounder's  body  or  black  beadlike  eyes  visible 
above  the  sand.  A  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 
where  we'd  taken  the  second  flounder  we  passed  an- 
other gigger  heading  back.  He  had  a  number  of 
small  flounders  which  make  up  for  size  with  taste- 
appeal.  This  is  particularly  trus  when  broiled  in 
butter  and  sprinkled  lightly  with  finely  chopped 
parsley. 

He  agreed  to  pose  with  the  others  in  my  group 
and  I  took  a  picture  of  the  two  strings.  We  moved 
along  afterwards  and  Tom  waited  until  we  were 
out  of  earshot  before  he  made  a  comment  which 
potential  flounderers  can  accept  as  gospel. 

"Floundering  isn't  something  you  can  do  on  a 
fixed  schedule,"  he  said.  "One  reason  we  didn't 
hurry  about  dinner.    If  the  tide  is  late  reaching  its 


Tom  Falcon  demonstrates  the  best  way  to  string  a  flounder 
after  it  has  been  gigged.  The  flounderer  works  his  hand  under 
the  fish  and  grasps  the  spear  end  which  has  penetrated.  Later 
the  gig  is  forced   into  the  sand,  spear  end  up 

peak  the  flounders  are  going  to  be  late.  High  tide 
comes  at  4:00  a.m.  It's  just  9:30  p.m.  and  he's 
calling  it  quits.  As  this  water  rises  on  these  flats 
the  gigging  is  going  to  get  better.  Watch  and  see." 
We  worked  the  flat  slowly  and  Tom's  prediction 

came  true.  We  began  taking  more  flounders  and 
some  of  them  were  nice  size,  ranging  better  than  two 
pounds.  We  kept  tapping  crabs  with  the  gig  spears 
and  began  picking  up  an  occasional  softshell.  Like 
the  flounders  they  move  in  on  high  tide,  shed  their 
shells,  and  quickly  regain  some  degree  of  hardness 
in  the  warm  salt  water. 

The  eastern  tip  of  Grand  Isle  contains  a  num- 
ber of  coves  and  small  grassy  shallows.  We  were 
working  one  of  those  coves  when  we  began  spot- 
ting exciting  big  imprints  in  the  sand.  When  a 
flounder  pulls  stakes  to  dart  after  prey,  it  leaves 
a  perfect  imprint  of  its  body  in  the  sand.  Shifting 
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With  the  gig  thrust  into  the  sand,  the  flounderer  is  then  free 
to   string   his  fish. 

sand  will  destroy  the  print  so  the  sight  of  one 
always  means  that  a  flounder  is  in  the  immediate 
area.  There  were  so  many  of  the  big  empty,  leaf- 
shaped  prints  Millard  pulled  up  and  we  came  to 
a  stop. 

"Man,  look  at  those  prints,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
out  three  with  his  gig.  "There  are  some  big  ones 
around  here.  But  they're  up  along  the  grassy  shore. 
Let's  see  if  we  can  find  them.  How  about  it?  Work 
the  shoreline." 

We  gave  it  a  try  and  waded  closer  to  shore.  Soon 
Millard  lunged  forward  and  we  heard  him  gasp  with 


excitement.  A  big  flounder  lashed  the  ankle-deep 
water  into  foaming  spray  as  it  attempted  to  shake 
loose  from  the  gig. 

"I  knew  we'd  find  one  in  close,"  Millard  said. 
"Let's  get  this  one  on  the  stringer  and  work  this 
shoreline  real  carefully.  I've  seen  them  practically 
laying  on  dry  land  sometimes." 

We  moved  in  and  Tom  held  the  lantern  high  while 
his  brother  strung  the  flounder.  Then  we  headed 
slowly  toward  a  grassy  patch  in  the  cove. 

Tom  pointed  out  a  stonecrab,  a  pretty  rare  visitor 
in  Louisiana  waters.  The  crab  is  all  claw  almost 
and  the  flesh  is  delicious.  I'd  eaten  them  in  Havana 
but  had  never  seen  one  in  Louisiana.  Discoveries 
like  that  are  part  of  the  fun  of  working  a  sand  flat 
at  night  with  a  lantern. 


•iff  X  - 

A  nice  flatfish  slips  down  the  long  stringer  to  join  the  first  one. 
Most  flounderers  trail  their  fish  behind  them  on  10  or  12-foot 
stringers. 


Top    Falcon    holdsthe    first    two    caught    for   the    photographer. 
Besides   being   fun   to   catch,  flounders  are   tops   on   the   table. 

As  we  approached  the  grass  Tom  cautioned  us 
to  move  slowly  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  floun- 
ders. 

"Maybe  those  big  ones  leaving  the  prints  we  saw 
are  dug  in  around  the  grass,"  he  said.  "When  the 
tide's  up  like  this  it's  a  good  place  for  them  to  feed." 

His  observation  proved  accurate.  We  had  a  field 
day  around  the  patch  of  grass.  Millard  gigged  one 
as  we  approached.  As  soon  as  it  was  on  the  stringer 
and  we  started  off  again  Tom  gigged  a  whopper. 
We  hardly  had  it  on  the  stringer  when  Mel  sank  his 
shaft  into  another  one.  We  had  a  healthy,  respecta- 
ble stringer  full  when  we  finished  working  the  fringe 
of  grass. 

We  could  see  the  lights  on  the  oil  rigs  out  in  the 
Gulf  as  we  headed  south.  Occasionally  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  boat  in  the  pass  between  Grand  Isle 
and  Grand  Terre  Island  across  the  way.  We  picked 
up  a  few  more  flounders  on  the  way  in  but  our 
stringer  was  full  and  I  guess  we  spent  more  time 
talking  than  looking  for  fish. 

It's  a  happy  day  on  the  Gulf  coast  when  word 
races  along  that  the  flounders  are  using  the  sand 
flats.  * 
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Girl   Scouts   from    Farmerville   assist    in    releasing    cloves   that    already    have    been    banded. 


Selman  Field,  in  Ouachita  Parish,  Louisiana,  is 
bustling  with  activities  as  present  mourning  dove 
studies  there  continue.  From  this  area  Biologists 
Charles  "Chilli"  Baur,  Flavil  D.  Hollis,  and  Joe  L. 
Herring,  the  latter  District  II  supervisor  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  commission,  have 
banded  a  total  of  3,724  doves  within  the  past  three 
banding  seasons. 

In  1954,  the  first  year  of  the  banding  program  on 
Selman  Field,  782  doves  were  banded.  In  1955  the 
total  number  banded  increased  to  1172  and  thus  far 
in  1956  a  total  of  1,770  birds  have  been  banded 
and  released. 

Traps  are  placed  over  the  area  on  concrete  blocks 
which  were  the  foundaiton  of  Army  barracks  and 
other  buildings  during  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  along 
with  the  various  State  agencies  is  making  an  all  out 
effort  to  band  150,000  doves  in  the  next  five  years. 
An  all  out  effort  will  be  made  so  that  better  man- 
agement plans  and  seasons  may  be  made  on  the 
dove. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  common  nesting  bird  in 
Louisiana  and  is  found  in  towns  and  rural  areas 
alike.  Doves  nest  several  times  during  April  and 
September,  usually  having  from  five  to  six  nests. 
Each  nest  contains  an  average  of  two  eggs.  Because 
of  the  flimsy  light  nests  which  the  dove  builds,  the 
nesting  mortality  is  very  high.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  the  causes  of  nestling  losses,  but  through 
research  it  has  been  found  that  high  winds,  snakes, 
birds,  rodents,  and  other  animals  destroy  the  bulk 
of  lost  nests. 

Birds  are  banded  with  a  small  aluminum  band 
which  is  clamped  loosely  around  the  leg.    The  band 


is  capable  of  sliding  up  or  down  between  the  foot 
and  knee  joint  thus  not  injuring  or  hindering  the 
bird.  A  number  is  stamped  on  the  band  for  identifi- 
cation purposes  along  with  "Notify  Fish  and  Wild- 


The  result  of  a  successful  dove  hunt  in  upland  Louisiana.  It 
is  said  that  our  dove  population  this  year  is  the  largest  in 
many    seasons.     Louisiana's    dove    season    opens    Sept.    21. 
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Dove    nest   with    the    usual    two    eggs.     Nest 
Black    Bayou     lake    in    Ouachita    parish. 


vas    located    near 


life  Service,  Washington,  D.  C."  Approximately 
145,000  mourning  doves  have  been  banded  since  1920 
in  the  United  States. 

In  dove  trapping  the  birds  are  not  in  the  traps  for 
more  than  three  hours,  so  trapping  does  not  inter- 
fere with  birds  that  have  eggs  or  young  in  the  nest 
since  one  bird  stays  on  the  nest  at  all  times.  The 
hen  and  cock  birds  alternate  with  this  chore. 


Biologists     Charles     Baur     and     Flavil      Hollis 
banding   doves  from  traps   on   the   Selman   field 


Mourning  doves  banded  in  the  Ouachita  area  have 
been  killed  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Califor- 
nia. Illinois,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  various  other 
states,  as  well  as  various  points  in  Louisiana.  On  the 
other  hand,  doves  tagged  in  Illinois,  Virginia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  other  states,  have  been  bagged  in  Louisiana. 
Banding  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  important  method 
of  studying  any  migratory  bird  for  its  life  habits. 

Not  only  is  commission  personnel  banding  doves 
which  are  caught  by  traps  but  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  band  as  many  nestling  doves  as  possible. 
Banding  nestling  doves  will  aid  in  giving  a  much 
better  picture  of  our  resident  doves. 


Other  methods  being  used  to  study  the  dove  popu- 
lation is  the  "call  count"  method  and  "random  road" 
counts.  Between  May  20  and  June  10  more  than 
600  biologists,  enforcement  officers,  and  other  per- 
sons, assist  in  making  call  counts.  This  is  done  by 
selecting  a  20-mile  route  over  secondary  roads  and 
stopping  at  one-mile  intervals  to  count  cooing  doves. 
This  count  is  started  thirty  minutes  before  sunrise 
and  lasts  to  one  and  one-half  hours  after  sunrise. 
Random  road  counts  are  made  by  all  commission 
biologists  in  their  normal  travels.  This  is  accomp- 
lished by  tabbing  all  single  birds,  pairs,  and  flocks 
which  are  designated  as  three  or  more  birds.  This 
is  then  averaged  out  on  a  mileage  basis. 

You,  as  a  sportsman,  Boy  or  Girl  Scout,  4-H  Club 
member,  or  just  an  interested  person,  may  aid  com- 
mission biologists  in  this  banding  program  by 
notifying  them  at  your  nearest  District  office  in 
Minden,  Monroe,  Alexandria,  De  Ridder,  Opelousas, 
or  Baton  Rouge,  when  you  locate  a  dove  nest  with 
young  birds.  The  biologist  will  be  glad  to  go  out 
and  band  these  birds  for  you.  With  your  help  we 
can  secure  vital  information  for  sound  management 
and  better  hunting. 

Doves  are  hunted  in  29  of  our  48  states,  in 
southern  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Haiti.  Loui- 
siana is  one  of  the  fortunate  states  to  have  a  season 
on  this  outstanding  game  bird.  The  1956-57  season 
has  not  been  established  to  date.  This  will  not  be 
done  until  all  field  research  data  is  compiled  so  that 
a  sound  season  may  be  set. 

Occasionally  sportsmen  find  a  dove  nest  after  the 
season  has  opened  and  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  season  has  opened  too  soon.  Through  field 
work  and  research  the  biologists  have  found  occa- 
sional nests  throughout  the  year,  including  Decem- 
ber and  January,  but  this  is  rare.  The  seasons  are 
established  when  a  bare  minimum  of  birds  are 
nesting.  -k 


Banding  dove  which  has  been  trapped.  Note  the  shape  of 
banding  pliers.  The  sharper  nose  is  used  in  opening  the  band. 
The  grooved-out  center  of  the  pliers  is  used  in  clamping  the 
band  on  leg. 
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Some    people    find    dreamy,    others    melancholy,    still    others    see    the    weird    and    the    witchery    in    then 


This  Thing  Called 

SPANISH  MOSS 


by  Violet  Shay 


It  has  been  said  that  visitors  to  the  south  who 
have  never  before  set  eyes  upon  this  thing  called 
Spanish  moss  come  up  with  the  zaniest  comments 
about  those  grayish-green  streamers  trailing  from 
trees. 

Such  as  the  man,  who,  on  catching  a  glimpse 
of  clumps  of  the  stuff  nestled  between  branches  of 


an  oak,  asked :  "Hey,  what  kinda  birds  build  those 
big  nests?  Sure  must  be  some  big  birds!" 

What  looked  like  large  bird  nests  to  this  gentle- 
man made  another  tourist  query:  "What  happened 
'round  these  parts?  Been  a  bad  flood  lately?  How 
come  all  that  debris  got  up  in  them  trees?" 

And  what  looked  like  debris  to  that  tourist  made 
still  another  shutter  .  .  .  and  scutter.  The  timid 
old  lady  waved  a  quick  goodbye  to  the  land  where 
"such  horrible  big  spiders  spin  such  horrible  big 
webs." 

Well,  this  thing  called  Spanish  moss  is  not  (1) 
big  birds'  nests,  (2)  flood  debris,  (3)  gigantic 
spiders'  webs.  Furthermore,  it  isn't  Spanish!  And 
it's  not  moss! 

In  the  lingo  of  today  one  might  easily  say,  with 
seemingly  just  cause,  "Dig  that  crazy  mixed  up 
plant!"  But  then  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
plant,  for  it  evidently  knows  what  it's  about,  all 
right.  But  it  seems  a  lot  of  people  are  mixed  up 
about  it! 

And  it's  not  only  visitors  to  the  south  who  have 
been  mixed  up  about  Spanish  moss.  Often  people 
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Trees  unadorned  by  Spanish  moss  seem  "naked"  to  some 
people   .   .   .   they    prefer    moss   drapery. 

who  have  lived  for  some  time  in  the  southern  area 
think  it's  Spanish,  it's  parasitic,  and  grows  only 
on  live  oak  trees.  Some  native  southerners  can  be 
included  here,  too,  for  many  a  southerner  insists 
it  lives  off  the  trees  to  which  it  anchors  itself,  and 
these  are  never  anything  but  live  oaks. 


That  writer  of  the  vivid  word,  Lafcadio  Hearne, 
who  lived  in  New  Orleans  for  some  time,  wrote 
a  poem  about  Spanish  moss  (published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Item  in  1880),  in  which  he  in  no  uncertain 
terms  said  fie  on  this  "vegetable-thug."  In  Mr. 
Hearne's  day  it  was  probably  generally  accepted 
as  fact  that  the  plant  was  parasitic,  a  "vampire  of 
the  woods,"  as  Hearne  so  vigorously  put  it.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  people  of  today  to  labor  under 
that  erroneous  impression. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seen  living 
on  dead  trees  and  decaying  stumps  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  idea  that  Spanish  moss  was  the 
"vegetable-thug"  which  killed  it.  However,  it  has 
been  definitely  established  that  this  thing  called 
Spanish  moss  is  not  parasitic.  It's  an  air  plant, 
and  believe  it  or  not  ...  a  thing  most  people 
find  hard  to  believe  .  .  .  it's  a  member  of  the 
Pineapple  family,  the  bromeliads. 

What's  a  bromeliad?  It's  an  epiphyte.  Epi  for 
surface,  phyte  for  plant.  Thus  the  "surface  plant" 
not  only  lives  in  the  air,  it  lives  off  it.  Magician- 
like it  has  its  own  hocuspocus  for  snatching  its 
food  right  out  of  the  air.  Trees,  lamposts,  telegraph 
poles,  dead  stumps,  etc.,  serve  merely  as  supports 
for  the  atmospherically-fed  plants.    Since  Spanish 


Live  oaks  festooned  with   garlands   of  Spanish   moss  .  .  .  the   "picture   postcard   tree 
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moss  can  live  (and  often  does)  on  telephone  posts 
and  whatnot,  it  obviously  (from  the  parasitic  angle) 
does  no  harm  to  the  tree  upon  which  it  perches. 

However,  on  one  hand  is  the  theory  which  points 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  moss,  claiming  it  does 
harm  the  trees  upon  which  it  anchors  itself  by 
furnishing  nesting  places  for  birds  and  insects. 
Thus  moisture  collecting  pockets  are  formed  which 
eventually  rot  and  decay.  This  spells  woe  for  the 
tree,  it  is  said. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  theory  that  insect-eating 
birds  nesting  in  the  moss  benefit  the  tree,  and 
Spanish  moss  has  been  cited  as  the  "Good  Samari- 
tan" of  the  botanical  world  by  those  who  favor 
this  theory.  It  is  even  claimed  Mother  Nature  re- 
warded the  "Good  Samaritan"  by  setting  no  plant 
or  insect  enemies  against  it. 

It  seems  then  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion  whether  or  not  this  native  plant,  non- 
parasitic, is  harmful  to  trees.  But  it  is  a  definite 
fact  that  it  grows  on  other  trees  besides  the  live 
oaks. 

That's  just  one  of  the  many  confusing  things 
about  this  thing  called  Spanish  moss.  For  instance, 


the  only  thing  Spanish  about  it,  apparently,  is  its 
common  name.  Early  French  settlers  in  Louisiana 
derisively  called  it  "Spaniard's  Beard"  and  just 
as  derisively  the  Spanish  nicknamed  it  "French- 
man's Wig."  It  is  also  known  by  such  names  as 
Crape  Moss,  Air  Plant,  Long  Hair  (most  of  its 
Indian  names  mean  "long  hair"),  Tree  Beard, 
Long  Moss,  Vegetable  Wool,  and  in  Florida  it's 
Florida  Moss,  while  in  New  Orleans  it's  sometimes 
called  New  Orleans  Moss. 

If  some  visitors  and  residents  of  the  south  are 
mixed  up  about  Spanish  moss,  they  are  certainly 
not  alone.  Botonists,  horticulturists,  and  flower 
fans  have  given  its  botanical  name  as  Tillandsia 
usneoides  in  many  instances,  and  as  Dendropogon 
nsneoides  in  other  instances.  Some  don't  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  symbolic  about  this 
plant  which  needs  no  earthly  roots  but  lives  in  the 
air  and  off  the  air.  Even  in  death  it  still  lives  in 
the  air!  Stripped  of  its  outer  covering  it  is  used 
commercially  in  upholstery,  and  many  a  seat  in  a 
plane  that  plies  the  airways  is  stuffed  with  this  thing 
called  Spanish  moss!  -k 
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Moss   covered   oaks   provide   shelter   and    relaxation  to  the  outdoor  lovers  of  the  Pelican  State. 
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COCKTAILS  BY 
THE  MILLION 
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Louisiana  shrimpers  continued  to  lead  the  com- 
bined shrimp  catch  of  the  United  States  last  year 
by  marketing  close  to  one  hundred  million  pounds 
of  high  quality  shrimp.  This  grand  total  would  make 
over  half  a  billion  shrimp  cocktails! 

Leading  the  shrimp  parade  is  nothing  new  for 
the  Louisiana  shrimp  fishermen.  High  production 
has  been  consistent  and  continuous  for  many  years 
— although  3276  trawls  were  operating   in   1955. 

Back  in  1918,  when  trawls  were  first  introduced, 
the  industry  was  highly  productive.  The  new  trawls 
soon  replaced  the  traditional  seine  and  today  they 
account  for  practically  all  the  shrimp  caught  in  the 
Gulf.  This  vast  fishpond  right  in  our  front  yard 
has  yielded  the  finest  quality  of  shrimp  and  the 
Louisiana  trawlers  have  quietly  gone  about  the 
business  of  fishing  successfully  even  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them. 

Keeping  pace  with  modern  advances  in  other 
industries,  the  Louisiana  fishing  industry  has  met 
and  solved  problems  of  vital  importance  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  multi-million  dollar 
business  they  conduct.  It  is  now  valued  at  over 
25  million  and  growing.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple 
matter  of  buying  a  vessel,  making  a  trawl  and 
cruising  offshore  until  you  catch  a  pay  load.  Boat 
designs  have  changed  or  been  modified;  gear  has 
been  developed  which  can  be  handled  faster  and 
easier;  navigation  aids,  which  were  formerly  for 
the  few  big  operators,  are  now  available  to  the  in- 
dependent trawler  at  low  cost.  Radio  telephones  are 
no  longer  a  novelty.  Radar  is  fast  becoming  as 
necessary  as  the  compass.  Fish  finders  and  fatho- 
meters may  be  found  on  hundreds  of  small  shrimp 
boats.  The  Louisiana  fisherman  is  a  specialist,  with 
all  that  the  term   implies.   He   has   added   to   his 


heritage  of  fishing  knowledge  by  becoming  expert 
in  electronics,  refrigeration,  gear  design  —  and 
quality  control. 

Ashore,  the  picture  has  changed  progressively  as 
well.  Drying  platforms  of  a  decade  ago  have  dis- 
appeared. In  their  place  are  huge,  modern  plants 
geared  to  the  complex  business  of  getting  the  shrimp 
ready  for  a  world-wide  market.  Canneries  built  at 
the  water's  edge  permit  the  trawler  to  unload  di- 
rectly into  the  production  line  where  the  shrimp  are 
prepared,  peeled,  cooked,  canned,  cartoned  and 
shipped  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The  refrigerated 
trucks  and  railroad  cars  roll  away  from  the  shrimp 
plant  and  the  finest  quality  Louisiana  shrimp  is  on 
its  way  to  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  to 
be  served  as  the  prelude  to  millions  of  dinners  in 
thousands  of  restaurants  all  over  the  country. 

Promoting  this  gigantic  industry  calls  for  an- 
other type  of  knowledge — and  the  fishermen  have 
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Thousands  of  trawlers  such  as  the  "Anna   Inez"  today  operate 
in   the   Gulf   waters   off   the   coast   of    Louisiana. 
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that  skill  under  control.  Through  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  they  have 
been  able  to  bring  the  story  of  the  Louisiana  fish- 
ery to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hotel,  restaurant 
and  institution  operators  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  California. 

In  spite  of  its  fabulous  production  the  Louisiana 
shrimp  industry  has  to  meet  keen  competition  from 
other  areas  and,  particularly,  from  imports  of  low 
cost  producing  countries.  No  single  organization 
exists  to  foot  the  bill  for  national  advertising;  the 
cost  is  prohibitive  for  any  single  independent  opera- 
tor. The  problem  has  been  solved,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  three  methods.  First,  the  distribution  by 
the  commission  of  the  Louisiana  Wholesale  Dealers 
Directory ;  second,  advertising  Louisiana  seafood  on 
millions  of  pieces  of  mail ;  and,  finally,  by  attending 
trade  shows  and  expositions. 

All  of  these  methods  work  together  and  form  a 
well  planned  promotion  at  low  cost.  The  directories 
are  distributed  by  mail  and  at  trade  meetings  to 
seafood  buyers  all  over  the  country.  The  postage 
campaign  showing  a  French  chef  suggesting  that 
"Louisiana  Seafood  'C'est  bon!'  "  drew  national  at- 
tention to  the  industry  through  millions  of  pieces 
of  mail  sent  by  over  24  Louisiana  organizations — 
and  one  in  Los  Angeles ! 

The  restaurant  and  hotel  shows  provided  stage  to 
present  the  graphic  story  of  the  Louisiana  fishery 
directly  to  the  owners  and  operators  of  food  service 
organizations  all  over  America.  The  recent  National 
Restaurant  Show  in  Chicago  was  the  annual  trade 
event  which  enabled  over  35,000  restaurant  people 
to  see  and  hear  more  about  Louisiana  seafood.  These 


The  fishing  industry  in  Louisiana  today  is  a  multi-million 
dollar  business.  Thousands  are  employed  in  harvesting  the 
huge  crop  annually. 


presentations  help  to  build  good  will  and  advertise 
the  greatest  fishery  in  the  world.  Both  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  and  the  American  Hotel 
Association  have  officially  thanked  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  for  presenting  the  Louisi- 
ana story  to  their  membership. 

More  people  are  beginning  to  ask,  by  name,  for 
Louisiana  shrimp.  More  restaurants  will  feature 
Louisiana  shrimp  on  their  menus  this  year.  After 
all,  it  is  good  business  to  serve  only  the  best  and 
the  Louisiana  shrimper  can  guarantee  quality  every 
time !  + 


Billy  Wortz,  center,  national  res- 
turant  consultant,  and  Mrs.  Wortz 
visit  the  "Seafood  State"  booth  at 
the  national  resturant  association 
convention  held  in  Chicago.  At  right 
is  Miss  Lonnie  Johnson,  booth  re- 
ceptionist. 
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E.   R.   McDonald   of   Newellton,   Chairman 
of  the   Commission. 


Ernest    S.    Clements    of    Oberlin,    Director 
of   the    Commission. 


George   A.    Foster   of   Pollock,   Vice-Chair- 
man   of   the    Commission. 


COMMISSIONER    AND  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE 

AND 
FISHERIES  COMMISSION 


Ray   Whatley    of    Alexandria,    Member    of 
the   Commission. 


John  Cutrone  of   Morgan  City,  Member  of 
the    Commission. 
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Caught  near  Ruston  in  Dugdale's  pond  is 
this  seven  pound  black  bass.  The  pleased 
angler  who  caught  the  big  lunker  is  George 
D.  Pickering,  Jr.  of  Ruston  who  asks  that  we 
add  his  name  on  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
subscriber   list. 


Robert  Voitier,  age  7, 
Church  Point  with  W2 
pound  bass  caught  in 
private  pond  near 
Church  Point.  Robbie 
was  using  live  minnows 
on    fly    rod. 


Robert  E.  McGill,  Jr.  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  Zachary  is  shown  with  seven  large- 
mouth  bass  taken  in  Mitchell  lake  near 
Port  Hudson.  The  average  for  the 
lunkers   was    more    than    three    pounds. 


reader9§ 
snapshots 
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Richard  W.  Rnad  of  Alexandria,  is  pleased 
with  his  Choupique  caught  in  Ransbottom 
bayou.  He  feels  that  he  qualifies  as  the 
Conservationist  of  the  month  for  ridding 
the  Louisiana  waters  of  the  seven  pound 
depredator. 


Two  hundred  sixty  members  of  the  Iberia 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  consumed  1218  pounds  of 
crawfish  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  group 
recently.  From  left  to  right:  Hurley  Camp- 
bell, president,  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion; Jim  Ledbetter,  president,  Iberia  Rod 
and  Gun  Club;  and  Charlie  Bosch,  secretary, 
Louisiana   Wildlife   Federation.  if 


Troy  Stewart  and  son  with  a  string 
of  55  bream  weighing  26  pounds.  They 
were  caught  with  crickets  in  Black 
bayou. 


While  trolling  in  Lake  Pontchtrain,  O.  R. 
Markel  of  New  Orleans  made  this  enviable 
catch    of  speckled  trout. 


N.  L.  DeLacerda  and  Charles 
Salley  with  the  limit  of  blue  gill 
taken   in   Black  lake. 


Record    size   crappie   caught    in    Mil 
near   Jennings    last    March. 


string   of   bream   caught 
at    Chicot    State    Park 


Carl  Efferson,  Landon  Devall,  and  Clarence  Miller 
with  three  large  Opelousas  catfish  caught  with  cut 
bait   on    bush    lines    near    Livingston. 


John    W.    LeJeune   of    Marreo   with 
limit   of   bream. 


Ivy     McDonald    and     Harry    Danos    of    Harvey 
with    catch    of    redfish    taken    out    of    Venice. 


.  Jr.  of  Basile   is  shov 
sh   last   December. 


ith   eight   point,  325   pound   buck   killed 


This  seven  pound  largemouth 
bass  was  caught  by  Eldon  Hollis 
of  Jonesboro  while  casting  in 
private  pond  three  miles  east  of 
Jonesboro  last  February.  Exact 
location  of  pond  will  have  to 
pome  from    Mr.   Hollis. 


George  C.  Prejean,  age  12, 
Beaver  Patrol  in  Troop  85, 
shot  and  killed  his  limit  of 
ducks  and  geese  south  of  Ab- 
beville last  hunting  season. 
How  many  merit  badges, 
George? 


Carver  Blount  is  shown  with  a  record 
size  Gaspergou  caught  in  the  Tangi- 
pahoa river  May  20,  1956.  The  Gou 
weighed  22  pounds  4  ounces;  three  feet 
long  and  had  a  girth  of  30  inches  .  .  . 
anyone    have   a    larger   Gou? 


Six  Records  Broken 

at  Grand  Isle  Rodeo 


By  Mel  Washburn 


The  1956  Grand  Isle  tarpon  rodeo  was  a  history 
making  event  this  year  as  well  as  the  most  success- 
ful rodeo  held  since  this  contest  was  inaugurated 
in  1928.  Six  rodeo  records  were  broken  and  several 
first's  were  recorded  to  make  this  event  more  than 
ever,  the  granddaddy  of  all  fishing  contests  in 
America. 

For  the  first  time  a  sailfish  was  taken  on  the 
rodeo  and  for  the  first  time  a  white  marlin  was 
added  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  rodeo  species. 
But  strangest  of  all  was  the  capture  of  a  small 
blue  fin  tuna,  the  first  ever  recorded  in  Louisiana 
coastal  waters  and  certainly  the  most  unique  of  all 
rodeo  captives. 

The  sailfish  was  caught  by  John  Lauricella,  Sr., 
of  Harahan  and  weighed  39  pounds ;  it  was  7  feet, 
1  inch  in  length  and  had  a  sail  spread  of  45  inches. 
The  white  marlin  was  taken  by  Tommy  Sperling 
of  Grand  Isle  and  weighed  48  pounds.  The  blue  fin 


tuna  was  caught  by  R.  M.  Hawes  of  New  Orleans 
and  weighed  8  pounds,  7  ounces.  Mr.  Hawes  thought 
he  had  a  bonito  until  the  judges  convinced  him 
differently. 

The  six  new  records  were  set  in  the  speckled 
trout,  cobia,  king  mackerel,  dolphin,  jewfish,  and 
shark  classes.  The  speckled  trout,  taken  by  Tony 
Marullo  of  Grand  Isle,  weighed  six  pounds  six 
ounces,  beating  the  old  record  by  six  ounces.  The 
record-breaking  cobia  was  taken  by  Watson  Merritt 
of  New  Orleans  and  weighed  641/2  pounds,  beating 
the  old  record  of  60  pounds.  The  king  mackerel  that 
set  a  new  record  was  caught  by  Joseph  J.  Martina 
of  Marrero  and  weighed  3414  pounds,  beating  the 
old  record  of  32  pounds,  12  ounces.  The  second 
prize  king  mackerel  also  beat  the  old  record;  it 
was  taken  by  Dan  Milan  of  New  Orleans  and 
weighed  33  pounds.  The  new  dolphin  record  was 
set  by  Louis  Freeman  of  New  Orleans  with  a  271/2 
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pound  fish  which  topped  the  old  record  of  20  pounds, 
8  ounces.  The  skin-diving  team  of  Shoemaker- 
Means-Shoemaker  set  a  new  jewfish  record  when 
they  brought  in  a  377%  pound  jewfish;  the  old 
record  was  298  pounds.  Joseph  Hotard  of  Sorrento 
beat  his  own  record  when  he  turned  in  a  shark  12 
feet,  y%  inch  long;  his  old  record,  set  last  year, 
was  a  10  foot  shark. 

A  total  of  fifteen  tarpon  were  caught  during  the 
three-day  rodeo,  eleven  of  them  on  the  first  day, 
and  two  natives  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche  country 
walked  off  with  the  top  trophies  in  the  tarpon 
division.  Lester  Plaisance  of  Golden  Meadow  and 
State  Senator  A.  0.  Rappelet  of  Houma  accounted 
for  the  four  top  tarpon  and  a  double  armful  of 
trophies.  Mr.  Plaisance  won  first  and  second  prizes 
and  Senator  Rappelet  won  third  and  fourth  prizes 
in  the  tarpon  category.  Plaisance's  top  tarpon 
weighed  139 1/2  pounds  and  his  second  prize  winner 
weighed  130  pounds.  Senator  Rappelet's  third  prize 
winner  weighed  121 1/2  pounds  and  his  fourth  win- 
ner weighed  114  pounds,  the  latter  being  the  only 
tarpon  caught  on  the  final  day  of  the  rodeo. 

With  more  than  1400  registered  contestants  fish- 
ing from  dawn  to  dusk  for  the  three  days  of  the 
rodeo,  in  ideal  weather,  the  catches  in  all  classifica- 
tions were  phenomenal.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  1956  rodeo  was  the  fact  that  again 
no  serious  accident  marred  the  event  despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of  boats  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  gathered  at  the  Bayou  Rigaud  headquar- 
ters; no  boat  damage  was  reported,  and  no  disre- 
gard for  yachting  courtesy  was  in  evidence. 

An  international  as  well  as  a  national  touch  was 
quickly  noted  this  year  when  Thomas  J.  Spiller  of 
Cuba  brought  in  the  first  tarpon  of  the  rodeo  early 
on  Thursday  A.  M.  and  as  a  result  won  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  trophy  for  the  first  tarpon  caught. 
Another  highlight  of  this  year's  fishing  classic  was 
the  fact  that  the  "fair  sex"  was  again  among  the 
prize  winners.  Mrs.  John  Brady  of  Golden  Meadow 
with  a  silver  king  weighing  45  pounds,  won  the 
$100.00  Savings  Bond  for  the  smallest  tarpon  caught 
the  first  day  and  the  Sam  La  Rocca  memorial 
trophy  for  the  smallest  tarpon  caught  during  the 
rodeo.  Mrs.  Jack  Weiss  of  New  Orleans  was  an- 
other prize  winner  with  a  48 1/2  pound  cobia. 

The  prize-awarding  ceremonies  on  Saturday  night 
attracted  a  crowd  of  several  thousand  people  who 
jammed  around  the  winners'  platform  and  were 
treated  to  another  unusual  event  when  Mrs.  Earl  K. 
Long,  wife  of  Louisiana's  governor,  who  had  been 
present  throughout  the  rodeo,  was  presented  an 
armful  of  American  Beauty  roses  by  Brigadier 
General  Raymond  F.  Hufft.  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  participant  in 
the  rodeo,  delivered  the  feature  address  of  the  eve- 
ning followed  by  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  prominent 
New  Orleans  attorney,   who   is   the   originator   of 
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the  Grand  Isle  tarpon  rodeo,  and  who  presented 
the  Barataria  trophy  that  he  awards  each  year  to 
the  rodeo  winner. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than 
$16,000.00  worth  of  prizes  and  trophies  awarded 
this  year  which  set  another  record  for  this  event. 
Dr.  Don  Peterson,  president,  and  Urban  Wilkinson, 
general  manager,  both  of  whom  had  worked  tire- 
lessly for  many  months  in  preparation  for  this 
year's  contest,  were  in  charge  of  the  trophy  and 
prize  awarding  ceremonies  and  divided  honors  in 
the  introduction  of  officials  of  this  and  former  years. 

The  rodeo  activities  really  began  on  Wednesday, 
July  18,  at  Lafitte,  when  the  rodeo  fleet  gathered 
for  the  annual  birthday  party  that  each  year  serves 
as  the  kick-off  for  this  most  colorful  classic.  A 
huge  birthday  cake,  arranged  for  by  Frank  A.  Von 
der  Haar,  past  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  tarpon 
rodeo  association,  gave  the  event  which  is  held  each 
year  at  Clarence  Rammer's  store  on  Barataria 
Bayou,  a  reunion  flavor  and  is  looked  forward  to 
by  many  of  the  old  timers  as  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  rodeo  festivities.  With  Hugh  Wilkinson  as 
host,  there  were  "high  jinks"  a-plenty  until  the 
1 :00  P.M.  zero  hour  at  which  time  the  rodeo  fleet 
set  sail  for  Grand  Isle.  Following  the  fleet's  arrival 
at  Bayou  Rigaud,  the  annual  shrimp  boil,  provided 
for  by  Fornest  Millet,  who  through  the  years  has 
been  the  Grand  Isle  host  to  the  rodeo  revelers,  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Golden  Meadow  contingent  in  the  boat  parade 
came  in  formation  to  the  Bayou  Rigaud  harbor 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  fleet  from  Lafitte  and 
presented  a  most  colorful  spectacle  with  the  gaily 
decorated  craft.  * 

RODEO  RECORD   FISH 

Tarpon  (1935)  183  lbs. 

-Cobia  (1955)  60  lbs.     8  oz. 

Spanish  Mackerel (1955)  5  lbs.     5  oz. 

*King  Mackerel (1950)  32  lbs.   12   oz. 

'Dolphin  (1955)  20  lbs.     8  oz. 

Bonito    .  (1949)  24  lbs. 

Jackfish (1951)  34  lbs. 

Redfish (1950)  38  lbs. 

*  Speckled  Trout (1952)  6  lbs. 

Sheepshead   (1949)  9  lbs.     4   oz. 

Tripletail  .-.- (1948)  34  lbs. 

*  Jewfish (1952)  298  lbs. 

Blue  Fish (1955)  3  lbs.     loz. 

Manta  (Spread) (1954)  8  ft.     10  in. 

*Shark   (Length) (1955)  10  ft. 

*Cobia  record  broken   Grand  Isle  Rodeo,   1956  by  Watson 

Merritt,  64%  lbs. 
*King  Mackerel  record  broken  Grand  Isle  Rodeo,   1956  by 

Jos.  J.  Martina,  33%  lbs.  and  Dan  Milan,  33  lbs. 
*Dolphin  record  broken   Grand  Isle  Rodeo,   1956  by  Louis 

Freeman,  27%   lbs. 
*Speckled  Trout  record  broken  Grand  Isle  Rodeo,  1956  by 

Tony  Marullo,  6  lbs.   6  oz. 

*  Jewfish   record   broken   Grand  Isle  Rodeo,   1956  by  Shoe- 

maker-Meanes-Shoemaker,  377%    lbs.   and  Riviere  and 
Bonck,  323  lbs. 

*  Shark  record   broken   Grand  Isle   Rodeo,   1956   by  Joseph 

Hotard,  12  ft.  %  in.;  Girth,  80  in. 
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A    portion    of   the    first    day's    tarpon    catch    and    the    only    sailfish 
caught    during    the    '56    rodeo. 
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Director  Ernest  S.  Clements  brings  greetings  from  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  Mr. 
Clements  was  an  active  participant  in  the  three-day 
rodeo. 


eneral  Raymond  F.  Hufft  of  New  Or- 
leans, honorary  vice-president  of  rodeo 
association,  presenting  bouquet  of  roses 
to  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  wife  of  the  gover- 
nor. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferriot  of  New 
Orleans  proudly  poses  with 
her  first  tarpon. 


Thomas  J.  Spiller  of  Havana, 
Cuba  receiving  the  "first  tar- 
pon caught"  trophy  from  New 
(Orleans  Councilman  Vic 
Schiro.  Mr.  Spiller,  o  vacation, 
was  visiting  relatives  in  Baton 
Rouge    prior   to   the    rodeo. 
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Captain  Bob  Mitcheltree  accepts  the  marlin 
trophy  in  absence  of  winner  Tommy  Sterling 
of  Grand  Isle.  President  Peterson  makes  the 
presentation. 

Mrs.  Jack  Weiss  of  New  Orleans  with  her 
third   place   cobia. 


Senator  A.  O.  Rappelet  of  Houma 
(left)  and  Lester  Plaisance  walk- 
ed    off    with     all     honors     in    the 

tarpon     division. 


All   the  gang's   here   for  the   docking   of  the   monster   shark   caught   by   Joseph 
Hotard    of   Sorrento. 


Nelson   Cheramie   of   Houma    poudly   displays 
prize    winning    sheepshead. 

1 > 


Watson  Merritt  (left)  of  New  Or- 
leans receives  the  Arthur  Van  Pelt 
trophy  from  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar, 
Sr.  for  the  largest  cobia  caught  dur- 
ing the  rodeo.  The  annual  award 
was  established  by  Frank  A.  Von 
der  Harr,  Jr.  in  memory  of  the  late 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  outdoor  writer  and 
sportsman.  On  the  extreme  right  is 
Urban   Wilkinson,  rodeo  chairman. 


Joseph      Hotard     of     Sorrento 
trophy     for     prize     winning 
This    is    Mr.    Hotard's    second    yea 
to   win    in   the   shark   division. 


th 
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THE  FULVOUS  TREE  DUCK . . . 


A  Product  of 


The  Rice  Fields 


by   Brooke   Meanley 


His   majesty,  the   adult    Fulvous  tree   duck  .  .  .  a   product   of  the 
Louisiana    rice    fields. 


If  you  have  ever  been  around  Welch,  Crowley, 
Iowa  or  Mamou  in  the  summer,  you  may  have  seen 
a  Fulvous  Tree  Duck.  Or,  if  you  are  down  in  that 
area  and  wish  to  see  one,  you  might  ask  a  rice 
farmer  to  show  you  a  "Mexican  Squealer,"  "Yankee 
Duck"  or  "Canard  Yankee." 

This  duck  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
curious  birds  of  Louisiana's  avifauna,  and  is  prob- 
ably more  closely  associated  with  rice  culture  than 
any  other  bird.  From  the  time  the  first  fields  are 
flooded  in  the  spring  until  well  after  harvest  (when 
the  wet  stubble  serves  as  a  foraging  ground)   the 


This    nest    of   23   eggs    of   the   fabulous    Fulvous   tree   duck   was 
located    near    Elton    last    August. 


Fulvous  Tree  Duck  is  found  in  this  cultivated 
marsh  type.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  goose-like 
flight,  legs  extending  beyond  the  end  of  its  tail,  its 
brownish  body  with  black  wings,  and  white  rump 
patch. 

Why  this  duck,  whose  range  in  the  United  States 
includes  only  southern  and  Central  California,  parts 
of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  coastal  Texas  and  southern 
Louisiana,  should  be  called  a  "Yankee  Duck"  puzzled 
me  until  I  was  enlightened  by  a  rice  farmer  who 
told  me  that  it  is  customary  to  call  anything  that 
is  strange  or  unusual  "Yankee."  "Mexican  Squealer" 
seems  more  fitting  since  this  duck  often  winters  in 
Mexico  and  is  a  squealer  rather  than  a  quacker. 
Certainly  the  name  Tree  Duck  is  not  appropriate 


A   four   day   old   tree   duck  .  .  .  a  cor 
cf   Acadia   parish. 


ion   sight   in   the 


in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  never  seen  in  trees;  al- 
though it  is  known  to  sometimes  perch  in  trees  in 
other  parts  of  its  range,  which  includes  parts  of 
Mexico,  Trinidad,  South  America  from  Panama  and 
(please  turn  to  page  26) 
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Cane 
River 
Lake 


by  Chuck  Tillman 


"Fourteen  white  perch?  Weighed  how  much? 
Thirteen   and   a  quarter   pounds!   Where?" 

"That's  no  secret!  Cane  River  lake,  upper  end." 
"Three  pound  bass?  On  a  fly?  Where?" 
"Right  behind  my  house,,  in  Cane  River  lake." 

So  the  conversation  goes.  Always  with  the  note 
of  amazement.  At  first  the  note  was  disbelief,  for 
fishing  hasn't  been  good  in  Cane  River  lake  for 
some  25  years. 

That  is,  fishing  hadn't  been  good  until  this  year, 
when  the  results  of  one  of  the  largest  rotenone 
poisoning  experiments  ever  attempted  in  the  South 
began  to  show. 

Years  back — the  old  timers  will  tell  you  about 
it — people  used  to  flock  to  Natchitoches  to  enjoy 
the  good  bass  and  white  perch  fishing  in  the  34.5 
mile  long  lake  that  cuts  through  the  heart  of  the 
oldest  city  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  area. 

Camps  and  boat  landings,  from  simple  one  room 
structures  to  fancy  cabins  with  barbecue  pits  and 
all  the  trimmings,  sprang  up  along  Cane  River 
lake's  shores.  Fish  fries,  outdoor  gatherings,  picnics, 
what  have  you,  everything  centered  around  the  river 
that  doesn't  flow;  the  river  that  actually  is  a  lake. 

A  natural  body  of  water,  the  lake  was  formed 
from  the  bed  of  Red  river  when  it  changed  course 
years  ago,  leaving  Natchitoches  commercially  high 
and  dry. 

Salinity,  common  to  Red  river,  was  not  found  in 
the  lake,  and  the  stream  became  a  veritable  fisher- 
man's paradise.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  there 
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are  no  estimates  on  what  commercial  value  the  lake 
had  to  the  city,  how  much  it  meant  money-wise.  But 
people  still  talk  about  how  fishermen,  and  women, 
used  to  come  from  far  places  to  try  their  hand. 

All  worthwhile  things  must  be  taken  care  of, 
however,  and  Cane  River  lake  wasn't.  At  that  time 
comparatively  little  was  known  about  stream  main- 
tenance, about  how  to  maintain  a  proper  balance 
of  species  and  provide  the  right  food.  So  nothing 
was  done. 

Commercial  fishing  applications  were  granted 
freely  in  the  lake,  and  several  operators  worked 


Biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion and  officials  of  the  Natchitoches  parish  police  jury  take 
a  look  at  one  of  the  few  game  fish  taken  from  Cane  river  lake 
following   the    rotenone    poisoning    project. 
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the  stream  regularly.  With  the  largest  predators 
removed,  shad  grew  by  the  thousands. 

As  the  shad  grew  in  number  some  of  the  moss 
backs  grew  in  size,  but  not  in  availability.  It  wasn't 
that  the  lake  was  "fished  out"  but  that  the  game 
fish  had  more  to  eat  than  they  wanted.  An  occa- 
sional good  strike,  or  medium  catch,  brought  hopes 
that  a  natural  return  of  the  good  old  days  would 
occur,  and  many  never  gave  up  hope. 

Catfish  were  prevalent,  and  just  enough  were 
caught  on  trotlines  to  keep  interest  up.  Plantation 
hands  managed  to  catch,  via  the  old  cane  pole, 
enough  small  perch  to  make  a  meal  now  and  then. 
Even  an  occasional  gar  or  buffalo  was  snagged,  but 
the  latter  were  left  primarily  to  commercial  fisher- 
men and  field  hands. 

Then,  in  1955,  the  parish  police  jury  agreed  to 
underwrite  a  complete  rotenone  poisoning  of  the 
34.5  miles  of  water,  alloting  $7,200  for  the  task. 
The  experiment  was  to  be  completed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission, with  the  cost  of  the  rotenone  to  be  borne 
by  the  police  jury.  The  state  department  was  to 
furnish  the  technical  know-how  and  part  of  the 
labor;  the  police  jury  the  rest. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  rough  fish  would  be  sold, 
on  a  bid  basis,  to  commercial  fishermen  to  help  re- 
pay the  police  jury's  investment.  The  game  fish 
were  to  be  given  away  to  the  public. 


Lucian  Posey  of  Natchitoches  is  shown  with  14  white 
perch  caught  recently  in  Cane  river  lake.  The  average 
was  just  short  of  a  pound,    (photo  by  Urbach) 


The  project  grew  out  of  a  request  by  the  police 
jury  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  to  make  a  study  and  determine  the 
cause  for  poor  fishing  conditions,  and  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  of  correcting  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  decided  that  a  total  poisoning  operation, 
with  subsequent  re-stocking,  would  be  the  only 
method  to  restore  the  lake  to  good  fishing. 

The  project  started  quietly  enough,  with  mild 
publicity  about  the  amount  of  poisoning,  conjec- 
tures on  which  end  would  be  poisoned  first,  a  delay 
in  shipment  of  the  poison,  and  much  talk  by  the 
police  jurors  of  the  expected  results. 

The  first  day  of  the  poisoning  brought  forth  a 
different  story,  with  John  Q.  Public  strictly  in  on 
the  activity. 

Filled  with  tall  tales  of  being  able  to  row  out 
in  boats  and  pick  up  game  fish  by  the  sackfuls, 
a  sizeable  crowd  of  people  gathered  to  watch  the 
first  day's  operation. 

Instead  of  perch  and  bass,  buffalo  and  gar,  they 
got  shad,  shad,  shad.  Little  ones,  big  ones,  medium 
sized  ones;  up  they  came  to  literally  whiten  the 
surface. 

The  terrible  reputation  of  the  shad  for  rotting 
quickly  brought  forth  complaints  from  the  public, 
particularly  from  residents  along  the  lake's  banks. 
Crews  could  not  pick  them  up  fast  enough  to  prevent 
an  awful  smell  at  times. 
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Citizens  stayed  away  from  the  lake  banks  to  pick 
up  fish,  and  "camped  on  the  police  jury's  door" 
demanding  more  pickup  crews,  less  smell.  Biologist 
Don  Geagan  stoutly  defended  the  project  and  asked 
for  patience  until  the  crews  could  become  organized. 

On  May  6,  what  appeared  to  be  real  trouble 
broke  out,  when  two  men  got  into  an  argument 
over  who  had  the  right  to  pick  up  what  fish.  One 
of  the  men  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  that  had 
been  granted  the  bid  for  the  commercial  fish;  the 
other  a  private  citizen  out  picking  up  fish. 

The  details  are  still  hazy,  but  it  is  known  that 
one  threw  a  net  over  the  other,  then  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  paddle. 

End  result:  All  commercial  fishing  was  stopped 
in  the  river,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pick  up 
fish,  even  from  the  banks.  Strict  enforcement  mea- 
sures were  put  into  effect  during  the  crisis.  The 
latter  ruling  was  eventually  revoked,  but  there 
still  is  no  commercial  fishing  in  the  lake. 

Two  months  and  17  days  after  the  beginning. 
John  G.  Barrilleaux,  supervisor  of  the  project,  an- 
nounced its  completion.  A  few  days  later  S.  T. 
Sibley  III,  police  jury  secretary,  announced  that  the 
poisoning  had  netted  34,429  pounds  of  commercial 
fish  sold,  and  that  the  jury  had  received  $2,196.68 
in  partial  repayment  of  their  $7,200  expenditure. 

In  contrast,  344,070  pounds  of  shad,  gar  and 
other  rough  fish  had  been  removed.  Game  fish  were 
not  plentiful,  with  only  about  500  white  perch  and 
bass,  mostly  found  in  concentrated  areas,  beino- 
killed.  The  latter  figure,  an  estimate,  is  highly  con- 
servative, since  there  is  no  way  to  check  on  the 
number  taken  by  the  public. 

Subsequent  tests  proved  that  approximately  a  95 
per  cent  kill  had  been  effected.  A  total  of  23,000 
pounds  of  six  per  cent  powdered  rotenone  was  used. 
The  entire  operation  cost  approximately  $19,554.65, 
which  included  the  cost  of  the  rotenone,  special 
equipment,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Upon  completion,  the  lake  was  stocked  with  38,- 
717  large-mouth  bass,  averaging  four  inches  in 
length,  in  groups  of  5,000  at  five-mile  intervals. 
Later  110,000  fingerling  bass  from  the  Beechwood 
hatchery  were  added. 

Additional  testing  will  also  be  done  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  the  fish  population. 

Little  fishing  was  done  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  poisoning  project,  except  for  the 
few  who  felt  that  there  were  still  "deep  holes" 
where  the  poison  hadn't  reached.  These  places  were 
found  and  fished,  but  no  "record  catches" — for  that 
matter,  very  few  catches  at  all — are  recorded  from 
these  ventures. 


Things  didn't  really  begin  to  pick  up  until  this 
spring  when  all  good  fishermen,  and  some  poor  ones, 
dragged  out  the  tackle  and  cast  into  the  nearest 
water  at  hand. 

Part-time  fishermen  (from  5  to  8,  and  week- 
ends) tried  Cane  River  lake  1,  just  "for  kicks," 
2,  because  they  didn't  have  time  to  get  "out  to 
the  big  lake,"  and,  3,  in  hopes  of  picking  up  a  few 
early  bream.  Were  they  ever  surprised. 

It  took  a  while  for  the  old  die-hards  to  catch  on, 
but  the  word  slowly  began  to  be  spread.  And  that's 
where  we  came  in. 

Stout  proponents  of  local  fishing  are  spreading 
the  good  word  whenever  it  will  be  listened  to  and, 
while  apparently  avoiding  tall  tales,  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  angler's  natural  curiosity. 

They  remember,  like  many,  when  they  used  to 
drive  by  all  that  water  and  think,  "What  a  shame 


It  is  nothing   unusual  today  for  farmers  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  35  mile-long   lake  to  catch   pound   blue  gill  and  chinquapin. 


the  fishing  isn't  good  in  Cane  River  lake.  It's  natu- 
rally beautiful  and  looks  like  a  perfect  game  fish 
habitat." 

The  same  proponents,  and  newcomers,  can  ap- 
parently look  forward  to  many  good  years  of  fish- 
ing. Maybe  in  the  future  the  conversation  will  go 
like  this: 

"Fourteen  white  perch?  Weighed  how  much? 
Thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds!  Where?" 

"Cane  River  lake,  man,  Cane  River  lake.  Where 
else?"  * 
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Louis  LeBlanc  Heads 
Enforcement  Division 


Louis  E.  LeBlanc,  one  of  the  South's  outstanding 
peace  officers  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Louisiana  peace  officers  association  became,  on  July 
15,  the  chief  of  the  law  enforcement  division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  suc- 
ceeding John  L.  McGee  who  had  resigned  effective 
on  that  date. 

Chief  LeBlanc  brings  to  the  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment division  the  experience  of  many  years  as  a 
law  enforcement  leader.  For  18  years  until  his  re- 
tirement last  year,  he  was  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  Louisiana  with  headquarters  in 
Shreveport.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  chief  of  police 
in  Lafayette.  Mr.  LeBlanc  is  a  native  of  Abbeville 
and  maintains  a  permanent  residence  now  in  Lafa- 
yette. 

He  is  widely  known  not  only  for  his  law  enforce- 
ment record  in  Louisiana,  but  for  his  executive 
ability  and  his  office  as  U.  S.  Marshal  was  long 
considered  a  model  after  which  similar  peace  officers 
patterned  their  administrations.  He  is  personally 
known  by  virtually  every  sheriff  and  police  officer 
of  any  rank  throughout  the  state  and  has  won  high 
praise  from  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  work. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  extremely  fortunate  in  having  such  a  man 
to  carry  on  the  enforcement  of  this  state's  fish  and 
game  laws. 

He  was  quick  to  announce  that  one  of  his  major 
considerations  would  be  the  elimination,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  fish  shocking  violations  which 
have  taken  such  heavy  tolls  of  Louisiana's  sports 
and  commercial  fish  and  he  is  already  setting  up  a 
definite  program  toward  that  end. 


No  fish  and  game  law  violator  will  be  overlooked, 
by  Chief  LeBlanc,  he  said,  but  he  intimated  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  waste  the  efforts  of  the  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  the  apprehension  of  petty 
violators  when  more  serious  depredations  are  being 
committed.  He  said  that  he  intended  to  give  his  men 
his  complete  cooperation  as  long  as  they  evidenced 
a  desire  to  fulfill  their  duties.  He  said  also,  that  no 
major  changes  in  personnel  were  contemplated  at 
this  time.  -^ 


(Continued  from  page  22) 

Colombia  to  the  Guianas,  Brazil,  and  northern  Ar- 
gentina; East  Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  Ceylon 
and  Burma — probably  the  most  remarkable  distri- 
bution pattern  of  any  bird  in  the  world. 

After  its  return  in  the  spring  to  Louisiana  the 
tree  duck  is  found  in  the  fresh  water  marshes  just 
south  of  the  rice  belt.  The  Lacassine  Wildlife  Refuge 
is  an  important  concentration  area  for  this  species 
at  this  time  of  the  year  as  well  as  in  the  fall  just 
prior  to  its  migration  southward. 

As  soon  as  the  first  fields  are  flooded  and  sown 
in  March  and  April  flocks  of  tree  ducks  head  out 
of  the  marshes  just  after  dark  each  night  to  feed 
on  the  newly  planted  rice.  Their  favorite  feeding 
ground  is  the  water-planted  fields  that  are  being 
drained  as  the  rice  begins  to  sprout.  However,  be- 
cause of  their  small  numbers  and  varied  diets, 
depredations  committed  by  this  species  are  seldom 
of  any  significance,  because  while  some  rice  seed 
is  taken,  plants  stool  out  and  fill  in  areas  that  have 
been  thinned  by  the  ducks. 

Nesting  usually  begins  by  mid  or  late  June  when 
the  rice  attains  a  height  suitable  for  nesting  cover. 
The  first  nest  in  Louisiana  to  be  recorded  in  the 
literature  was  found  by  Johnny  Lynch  in  Acadia 
Parish.  Several  nests  found  by  Lynch  contained 
from  12  to  14  eggs.  Last  August  the  writer  found 
a  nest  of  23  eggs,  probably  the  work  of  two  hens. 
These  eggs  hatched  just  four  days  before  the  field 
was  harvested. 

Farm  boys  working  in  the  rice  fields  sometimes 
catch  young  tree  ducks  and  keep  them  around  the 
barnyard  for  pets.  A  young  one  that  I  watched  grow 
from  the  day  it  hatched  was  nine  weeks  old  before 
it  could  fly. 

When  the  rice  is  harvested  and  the  stubbles  are 
dry  the  tree  duck  returns  to  the  native  marshes. 
By  the  time  the  waterfowl  hunting  season  opens  in 
the  state,  most  of  the  population  has  left  Louisiana 
for  coastal  Texas  or  Mexico.  This  timely  departure 
is  probably  the  salvation  of  the  Fulvous  Tree  Duck 
since  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  our  North  American 
waterfowl  to  kill.  * 
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Cross 
Lake 
Hypo! 

by  W.   C.   Goins 


Is  Cross  Lake  coming  back?  Thousands  of  fisher- 
men in  the  Shreveport  area  are  overjoyed  that  it 
definitely  is.  Fishing  on  this  lake  has  so  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  three  years  that  many  of  the 
old-timers  who  fished  the  lake  shortly  after  it  was 
created  are  reminded  of  the  fine  catches  they  always 
made  during  the  late  20's  and  the  early  30's.  At  that 
time  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  fish  the  lake  with 
minnows  without  catching  a  nice  string  of  bass  and 
white  perch,  or  crappie,  or  sac-a-lait.  Even  the 
novice  could  always  depend  on  excellent  results. 

Along  about  the  end  of  the  30's,  fishing  for 
game  fish  in  Cross  Lake  began  to  get  worse. 
Through  the  following  years  it  did  not  improve 
greatly,  so  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  who  had 
done  so  well  on  this  lake  in  the  past  began  to  seek 
out  other  spots  to  satisfy  their  fishing  needs.  Some 
turned  to  Bistineau;  some  to  Caddo;  and  still 
others  began  to  fish  in  Wallace  Lake.  At  least 
part  of  them  were  not  content  to  drive  so  far  to 
fish,  since  Cross  Lake  was  practically  at  their  back 
door,  so  they  turned  their  efforts  to  the  channel 
catfish  that  were  becoming  rather  abundant  in 
the  lake. 

These  catfish  are  really  delicious  on  the  table  and 
each  week-end,  weather  permitting,  practically  all 
the  boats  on  the  lake  are  in  use.  In  fact,  the  catfish 
has  become  so  popular  that  there  are  some  fisher- 
men selling  their  catches  at  the  local  markets. 

What  has  caused  this  over-proportion  of  catfish  in 
the  lake?  Your  answer  would  be  about  as  accurate 
as  ours.   We  do  know  however,  that  there  is  a  con- 


When  you   leave  Alexandria  going   north,  Crappie 

is   commonly    called    White    perch.    It    matters    not   to    the    lady 

above   as    long   as   they   continue   to   bite    in    Cross    Lake. 


stant  fertilization  program  being  carried  out  on  the 
lake  that  many  people  may  not  be  aware  of.  The 
catfishermen  use  a  dough-bait  that  has  a  high  con- 
tent of  cottonseed  meal,  one  of  the  best  fertilizers 
on  the  market.  Since  much  of  this  bait  is  lost  into 
the  water  and  the  amounts  would  be  in  the  hundreds 
of  pounds  per  day  quantity ;  hence  the  fertilization. 

Throughout  the  lean-year  periods  when  game  fish- 
ing on  Cross  Lake  was  strictly  poor,  a  constant  re- 
stocking program  was  maintained  by  the  operation 
of  a  fish  hatchery  adjacent  to  the  lake.  Each  year 
saw  millions  of  fingerling  bass,  crappie,  and  bream 
released  into  the  lake.  In  addition  to  these,  fish  were 
obtained  from  other  sources  but  all  these  efforts 
seemed  to  do  little  good.  What  then,  was  the  answer 
to  this  problem?  We  would  still  like  to  know. 

One  thing  we  do  know  however,  is  that  for  the 
past  three  years  the  crappie  in  the  lake  have 
gained  new  footholds  and  are  now  very  numerous. 
During  the  Spring  when  they  move  into  the  shal- 
low-water areas  to  spawn  the  fishing  is  nothing 
short  of  remarkable.  Crappie  have  been  caught 
there  this  year  by  the  thousands  and  many  of 
them  will  reach  the  two  pound  mark  or  better. 
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The  bass  in  Cross  Lake  also  are  on  the  upswing. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  only  bass  that  were  taken 
from  this  lake  were  large  ones.  This  fact  was  evi- 
dence that  either  spawning  conditions  for  them  was 
not  favorable,  or  that  the  lake  was  so  out  of  balance 
that  the  spawn  of  the  bass  was  destroyed  by  bream, 
catfish,  or  other  predators  of  the  spawn.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation show  definite  proof  that  in  a  lake  too  heav- 
ily populated  with  bream,  the  bream  will  destroy 
the  spawn  or  hatch  of  the  bass.  Since  we  now  have 
bass  in  Cross  Lake  of  various  sizes,  it  is  believed 
that  normal  reproduction  and  survival  is  taking 
place. 

The  Cross  Lake  fisherman  should  enjoy  even 
better  results  for  the  next  several  years  if  theories 
entertained  by  biologists  connected  with  our  fish 
and  game  management  agencies  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted. They  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  occasional 
draw-down  of  lake  waters  lends  much  to  the  fish- 
life  of  a  lake.  Last  year  this  lake  had  one  of  the 
greatest  water  fluctuations  in  its  history.  That 
fluctuation  was  normal  in  that  man  had  no  control 
over  it.  The  extremely  dry  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed for  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  coupled 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  water  used  from 
the  lake  by  water  supply  departments  in  this  area, 
saw  a  drop  in  the  water  level  of  some  several  feet. 

This  fluctuation  that  occurred  last  year  permitted 
new  growths  of  vegetation  over  much  of  the  lake- 
bed  area  and  this  vegetation  is  very  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  fish-life  within  the  lake.  Also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  drying 
out  of  much  of  the  lake-bed  will  mean  better  places 


Bass    fishing    is    once    again    the    king    of    sports    on    fabulous 
Cross   Lake   in  Shreveport. 

for  the  fish  to  spawn  since  the  water  is  now  back  up 
to  the  normal  level. 

Yes,  Cross  Lake  is  coming  back,  and  so  are  the 
fishermen.  * 


Catfishing  on  Cross  Lake  has  furnished  ex- 
cellent sport  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Northwest  Louisiana  anglers. 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1956-1957 


Resident  Game    Birds   and   Animals 


BOBWHITE:  December  1,  1956-February  10,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20.  Season  limit  80. 

WILD  TURKEY:    Closed. 

SQUIRREL:  October  19,  1956-January  5,  1957,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  8. 

RABBIT:  October  19,  1956-February  10,  1957,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  5. 

BEAR:    Closed. 

DEER:    December  1,  1956-January  10,  1957,  inclusive. 

Ascension,  Assumption,  Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson,  La- 
fourche, Plaquemines,  Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St.  Tammany,  Terre- 
bonne, Vermilion  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Baton  Rouge:  South  of  Highway  190.  North  of  High- 
way 190  closed. 

Livingston:  South  of  Highway  190  open.  North  of  High- 
way 190  closed. 

St.  Landry:  Closed  that  part  of  Ward  4  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  T.  &  P.  Railroad,  on  the  south  by  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Krotz  Springs,  on  the  west  by  Guide  Line 
Levee,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Tangipahoa:  Open  south  of  Highway  190.  North  of  High- 
way 190  closed. 

DEER:    December  1,  1956-January  1,  1957,  inclusive. 

Concordia,  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison,  Morehouse, 
Tensas  and  West  Carroll. 

Avoyelles:  Except  that  portion  of  Ward  1  from  the 
Moncla-Archie  Highway  west  to  the  Rapides  Parish  Line  which 
will  be  closed. 

Beauregard:    West  of  Highway  27    (104)   open. 

Calcasieu:  East  of  Highway  27  (104)  closed.  West  of 
Highway  27  (104)  open. 


Catahoula:  North  of  Highway  84  and  west  of  Boeuf  River 
and  Ouachita  River  will  be  closed. 

Grant:  East  of  Highway  165  and  south  of  Highway  84 
closed. 

LaSalle:    Closed  except  Ward  6  which  will  be  open. 

Natchitoches:  Open  except  Wards  2,  5,  6  and  10,  parts  of 
1,  7  and  8  east  of  State  Route  265  from  Derry  to  Gorum  will  be 

cl0SG(l. 

Orleans:  Closed  except  Ward  15,  area  bounded  by  Cut-off 
Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence,  Mississippi  River  and  Plaque- 
mines Parish  line  will  be  open. 

Union:  Open  except  area  west  of  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad 
to  Litroe,  Dean,  Hailes,  Spencer  and  Sterling-ton  which  will  be 
closed. 

Vernon:  Open  except  area  east  of  Highway  171  which 
will  be  closed. 

West  Feliciana:  Closed  except  Turnbull  Island  which  will 
be  open. 

Winn:  Open  except  area  northwest  of  Highway  34  from 
Montgomery  to  Winnfield  and  to  Jackson  Parish  Line  which 
will  be  closed.  . 

Sabine:  December  1,  1956-December  5,  1956,  inclusive. 
Closed  east  of  Highway  171. 

Jackson:    December  1,  1956-December  7,  1956,  inclusive. 

Claiborne:    December  1,  1956-December  7,  1956,  inclusive. 

Washington:  December  15,  1956-January  1,  1957,  inclu- 
sive. 

DEER:  Closed — Allen,  Acadia,  Bossier,  Bienville,  Caddo, 
Caldwell,  Cameron,  DeSoto,  East  Feliciana,  Evangeline,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Ouachita,  Rapides,  Red  River, 
Richland,  St.  Helena  and  Webster. 

DEER:  Bag  Limit:  One  per  day,  two  per  season.  Only 
bucks  may  be  taken  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take  fawn  or  deer 
with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  in  length. 


Migratory  Water   Fowl   Season    1956-57 


DUCKS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  %  hour  before  sunrise  to  Vz  hour  before 
sunset  including  opening  day.   Bag  limit  4.  Possession  limit  8. 

WOODDUCK:    Closed. 

Merganser:  Only  one  hooded  merganser  may  be  included 
in  the  bag  limit  of  4  or  possession  limit  of  8.  Red-breasted  and 
American  mergansers  are  to  be  included  in  the  daily  bag  pos- 
session limits. 

GEESE:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Same  as  for  ducks.  Bag  limit  5.  Possession 
limit  5.  Not  to  include  more  than  2  Canada  geese  or  its  sub- 
species, or  2  white  fronted  (Speckle  Belly)  geese  or  one  of 
each. 

COOTS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  1.3,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Same  as  ducks  and  geese.  Bag  limit  10. 
Possession  limit  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1,  1956-December  9, 
1956,  inclusive.  Bag  15   (except  Sora  Rail  which  is  25). 


WOODCOCK:  December  12,  1956-January  20,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Bag  limit  4. 

DOVE:  September  21,  1956-Oetober  5,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  1,  1956-January  9,  1957,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  8. 
Shooting  hours:  12  noon  until  sunset. 

WILSON  SNIPE  (Jack  Snipe):  December  13,  1956-Janu- 
ary 11,  1957,  inclusive.  Shooting  hours:  To  be  announced  later. 
Bag  limit  8.  Possession  limit  8. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $ 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under 

16  years  of  age.) 

TRAPPING  LICENSE 5 

(Trapping   seasons   to   be   announced.     Only  resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap.) 


Licenses 

1.00  FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT  $     25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT $  100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $500.00  required) $  150.00 

2'°°  FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $1000.00  required) $  300.00 


IT 


Dove  hunting  in  Louisiana  offers  sportsmen  many  hours  of  pleasant  recreation.  (Photo  by  Britt) 


